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ABSTRACT 



This guide outlines curriculum and performance standards for 
second language instruction in Wisconsin elementary and secondary schools. An 
introductory section describes the rationale for development of, and use of 
the standards for foreign language instruction and briefly discusses 
applications across the curriculum. A second section gives an overview of the 
state's second language programs and the intent of the standards. Subsequent 
sections detail content standards and performance expectations for students 
at three levels (elementary school, middle school, high school) in these 
areas: communication (interpersonal, receptive, productive); culture 
(practices, products); making connections (across disciplines, cultural 
perspectives) ; making comparisons (language-related, cultural) ; and creating 
communities (use of language outside the classroom, language use for personal 
enrichment) . Communication proficiency standards are also charted for three 
areas: accuracy; content; and cultural context. For several selected 
standards, sample tasks and samples of student work at each school level are 
presented. A list of contributors is appended. (MSE) 
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Foreword 



The past two years have been exciting for everyone at the Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) as Wisconsin citizens became involved in the development of challenging academic 
standards in 12 curricular areas. We are now completing one of the most important educational 
planning efforts in the history of our state. Never before has there been greater discussion about 
education and what our students should know and be able to do before they graduate from high 
school. 

Effective schools research tells us that one of the most important elements in improving the 
results of education is being clear about standards. Having clear standards for students and 
teachers makes it possible to develop rigorous local curricula and valid and reliable assessments. 
The data from such assessments tells us where we need to place our emphasis as we improve 
teaching and learning. Being sure that the entire community has input into academic standards 
is essential if everyone is to have ownership in the education of our students. We are proud that 
we have developed challenging academic standards not only in the areas traditionally associated 
with large-scale state and district assessment, but also in subjects where assessment takes place 
primarily in the classroom. 

We believe that these standards will greatly assist parents and educators in preparing students 
for the twenty-first century. Although Wisconsin has traditionally led the nation in educational 
excellence, clear statements about what students should know and be able to do are necessary to 
maintain this strong tradition. My thanks to those of you in all walks of life who have 
contributed to this important effort. 

John T. Benson 
State Superintendent 
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Introduction 



Defining the Academic Standards 

What are academic standards? Academic standards specify what students should know and be able to do, 
what they might be asked to do to give evidence of standards, and how well they must perform. They 
include content, performance, and proficiency standards. 

— Content standards refer to what students should know and be able to do. 

— Performance standards tell how students will show that they are meeting a standard. 

— Proficiency standards indicate how well students must perform. 

Why are academic standards necessary? Standards serve as rigorous goals for teaching and learning. 
Setting high standards enables students, parents, educators, and citizens to know what students should 
have learned at a given point in time. The absence of standards has consequences similar to lack of goals in 
any pursuit. Without clear goals, students may be unmotivated and confused. 

Contemporary society is placing immense academic demands on students. Clear statements about what 
students must know and be able to do are essential to ensure that our schools offer students the opportu- 
nity to acquire the knowledge and skills necessary for success. 

Why are state-level academic standards important? Public education is a state responsibility. The state 
superintendent and legislature must ensure that all children have equal access to high quality educational 
programs. At a minimum, this requires clear statements of what all children in the state should know and 
be able to do as well as evidence that students are meeting these expectations. Furthermore, academic 
standards form a sound basis on which to establish the content of a statewide assessment system. 

Why does Wisconsin need its own academic standards? Historically, the citizens of Wisconsin are very 
serious and thoughtful about education. They expect and receive very high performance from their 
schools. While educational needs may be similar among states, values differ. Standards should reflect the 
collective values of the citizens and be tailored to prepare young people for economic opportunities that 
exist in Wisconsin, the nation, and the world. 

Developing the Academic Standards 

How were Wisconsin's model academic standards developed? Citizens throughout the state developed 
the academic standards. The first phase involved educators, parents, board of education members, and 
business and industry people who produced preliminary content and performance standards in 12 subjects 
including English language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, visual arts, music, theatre, dance, 
family and consumer education, foreign language, health education, and physical education. These 
standards are benchmarked to the end of grades 4, 8, and 12. 

The next step required public input aimed at getting information to revise and improve the preliminary 
standards. This effort included forums and focus groups held throughout the state. The state superinten- 
dent used extensive media exposure, including telecommunications through the DPI home page, to 
ensure the widest possible awareness and participation in standards development. 

Each subject had at least two drafts taken to the general public for their review. All comments received 
serious consideration. Based on this input, the standards were revised to reflect the values of Wisconsin's 
citizens. 

Who wrote the academic standards and what resources were used? Each subject area's academic 
standards were drafted by teams of educators, parents, board of education members, and business and 
industry people that were sub-groups of larger task forces. This work was done after reviewing national 
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standards in the subject area, standards from other states, standards from local Wisconsin school districts, 
and standards developed by special groups like the nationwide New Standards Project. 

How was the public involved in the standards process? The DPI was involved in extensive public 
engagement activities to gather citizen input on the first two drafts of the academic standards. Over 19 
focus group sessions, 16 community forums, and more than 450 presentations at conferences, conven- 
tions, and workshops were held. More than 500,000 paper copies of the standards tabloids have been 
distributed across the state in addition to more than 4,000 citizen visits to the standards on the DPI web 
page. Input from these activities, along with more than 90 reviews by state and national organizations, 
provided the writers with feedback on Wisconsin's model academic standards. 

Will academic standards be developed in areas other than the 12 areas listed above? Yes, currently the 
DPI has convened five task forces to begin development of academic standards in agriculture, business, 
environmental education, marketing, and technology education. Task force members include educators, 
parents, school board members, and representatives of business and industry. These academic standards 
will be completed by the start of the 1998-99 school year. 

Using the Academic Standards 

How will local districts use the academic standards? Adopting these standards is voluntary, not manda- 
tory. Districts may use the academic standards as guides for developing local grade-by-grade level curricu- 
lum. Implementing standards may require some school districts to upgrade school and district curricu- 
lums. In some cases, this may result in significant changes in instructional methods and materials, local 
assessments, and professional development opportunities for the teaching and administrative staff. 

What is the difference between academic standards and curriculum? Standards are statements about 
what students should know and be able to do, what they might be asked to do to give evidence of learn- 
ing, and how well they should be expected to know or do it. Curriculum is the program devised by local 
school districts used to prepare students to meet standards. It consists of activities and lessons at each 
grade level, instructional materials, and various instructional techniques. In short, standards define what is 
to be learned at certain points in time, and from a broad perspective, what performances will be accepted 
as evidence that the learning has occurred. Curriculum specifies the details of the day-to-day schooling at 
the local level. 

What is the link between statewide academic standards and statewide testing? Statewide academic 
standards in mathematics, English language arts, science, and social studies determine the scope of 
statewide testing. While these standards are much broader in content than any single Wisconsin Student 
Assessment System (WSAS) test, they do describe the range of knowledge and skills that may appear on the 
tests. If content does not appear in the academic standards, it will not be part of a WSAS test. The state- 
wide standards clarify what must be studied to prepare for WSAS tests. If students have learned all of the 
material indicated by the standards in the assessed content areas, they should do very well on the state 
tests. 

Relating the Academic Standards to All Students 

Parents and educators of students with disabilities, with limited English proficiency (LEP), and with 
accelerated needs may ask why academic standards are important for their students. Academic standards 
serve as a valuable basis for establishing meaningful goals as part of each student's developmental progress 
and demonstration of proficiency. The clarity of academic standards provides meaningful, concrete goals 
for the achievement of students with exceptional education needs (EEN), LEP, and accelerated needs 
consistent with all other students. 
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Academic standards may serve as the foundation for individualized programming decisions for students 
with EEN, LEP, and accelerated needs. While the vast majority of students with EEN and LEP should be 
expected to work toward and achieve these standards, accommodations and modifications to help these 
students reach the achievement goals will need to be individually identified and implemented. For stu- 
dents with EEN, these decisions are made as part of their individualized education program (IEP) plans. 
Accelerated students may achieve well beyond the academic standards and move into advanced grade 
levels or into advanced coursework. 

Clearly, these academic standards are for all students. As our state assessments are aligned with these 
standards and school districts adopt, adapt, or develop their own standards and multiple measures for 
determining proficiencies of students, greater accountability for the progress of all students can be assured. 

In Wisconsin this means all students reaching their full individual potential, every school being account- 
able, every parent a welcomed partner, every community supportive, and no excuses. 

Applying the Academic Standards 
Across the Curriculum 

When community members and employers consider what they want citizens and employees to know 
and be able to do, they often speak of broad areas of applied knowledge such as communication, thinking, 
problem solving, and decision making. These areas connect or go beyond the mastery of individual subject 
areas. As students apply their knowledge both within and across the various curricular areas, they develop ' 
the concepts and complex thinking of an educated person. 

Community members need these skills to function as responsible citizens. Employers prize those 
employees who demonstrate these skills because they are people who can continue learning and connect 
what they have learned to the requirements of a job. College and university faculty recognize the need for 
these skills as the means of developing the level of understanding that separates the expert from the 
beginner. 

Teachers in every class should expect and encourage the development of these shared applications, both 
to promote the learning of the subject content and to extend learning across the curriculum. These 
applications fall into five general categories: 



1) Application of the Basics 

2) Ability to Think 
— Problem solving 

— Informed decision making 
— Systems thinking 

— Critical, creative, and analytical thinking 
— Imagining places, times, and situations 
different from one's own 
— Developing and testing a hypothesis 
— Transferring learning to new situations 

3) Skill in Communication 

— Constructing and defending an argument 
— Working effectively in groups 
— Communicating plans and processes for 
reaching goals 

— Receiving and acting on instructions, 
plans, and models 

— Communicating with a variety of tools 
and skills 



4) Production of Quality Work 

— Acquiring and using information 
— Creating quality products and 
performances 

— Revising products and performances 
— Developing and pursuing positive goals 

5) Connections with Community 

— Recognizing and acting on responsibilities 
as a citizen 

— Preparing for work and lifelong learning 
— Contributing to the aesthetic and cultural 
life of the community 
— Seeing oneself and one's community 
within the state, nation, and world 
— Contributing and adapting to scientific 
and technological change 
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